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Frowers, sweet flowers, with your fragrance free, 
Have you come in your queenly robes to me ? 

Me have you sought from your fair retreat, 

With your greeting lips, and your dewy feet, 

And the upward glance of your radiant eye, 

Like angel guests from a purer sky ? 


But where did ye hide, when the frost came near, 
And your many sisters were blanched with fear? 
Where have ye hid, with a blush as bright 

As glow’d amid Eden’s vales of light, 

Ere the wiles of the tempter its bliss had stain’d, 
Or the terrible sword o’er its gateway flam’d ? 


Flowers, sweet flowers, with your words of cheer, 

Thanks to the friend who hath sent you here, — 

For thus, may his blossoms of varied dye, 

Be the fairest and first, *neath our western sky, — 

And he be led, by their whisper’d lore, 

To that better land, where they fade no more. 
Hartford, Dec. 17, 1838. 


THE CANADIAN PATRIOT, 
A TALE OF THE TIMES 





Original. 





Ir was a lovely scene of sunshine and flowers,—a scene 
that Flora might have gazed upon with pleasure: the clear 
blue sky above ; beneath, a carpet of sweet scented flowers ; 
and the soft south wind just lifting the leaves of the luxuri- 
ant vine, that threw its tendrils over, and hung its rich clus- 
ters between the lattice work of the temple-like summer 
house. It was a lovely scene; but that summer house con- 
tained an object, before which the lifeless beauties of nature 
must sink into insignificance. 

On a garden sofa sat, or rather reclined, a being of such 
exquisite beauty, that one might well fancy her the presiding 
deity of the place. One hand supported her head, and was 
hid among the glossy ringlets that fell like a veil over her 
neck and shoulders. The eyes, cast down, gave a tranquil, 
quiet expression to the face. One looking at her then, might 
think it, perhaps, too tranquil; but a single glance of the 
dark lustrous eye, would cause that opinion to be speedily 
changed. She was indeed beautiful, that dark eyed girl. 
At her side, on a low seat, sat a little girl of ten or eleven 
years, busy with a pencil. Seeing her companion about to 
rise, she hastily exclaimed, ~ 

“Oh! pray don’t stir, Isabel!” 

“ Not stir! and wherefore not ?”’ 

“ Because I have almost finished drawing you. Don’t 
stir, or you will spoil my picture; and I would not have it 
spoiled for any thing. I intend it as a present for some one 
that I know will give me a kiss for it.” 

“And who may that be?” asked Isabei—the rich blood 
mounting to her forehead, telling that she anticipated the 
answer. 

“ For Ernest, to be sure: who else? I only hope that he 
will not come home till to-morrow, for I cannot finish it be- 
fore.” 

“ And what will Ernest care for a drawing of me, think 
you?” 

“ Why, I think if he was so delighted with an old faded 
rose that you had worn in your hair—and called me a dear 
little creature for getting it for him—he will surely be 
more than delighted, to have a drawing of you. I reason 
from analogy, as we say at school.” 

“‘Mad cap !— but did you really give Ernest a rose that 
I had worn in my hair? and what did he with it?” 

“ Put it next his heart, where I’ll warrant it is yet. But 
keep still, that I may finish my drawing.” 





“Indeed, Ella, you must not draw me in this position, for 
Ernest ; he would think it hardly delicate.” 

“Now, Isabel, that is downright nonsense; you never 
looked so handsome in your life. I wish Ernest was here — 
I am sure he would agree with me.” 

“Who speaks of Ernest?’ said a well known voice ; and 
in a moment the little girl was in her brother’s arms. “ My 
sweet Ella, how you have grown! Isabel, too, — wfll you 
not welcome the wanderer home ?”’ 

Isabel had risen from her recumbent posture, at the first 
approach of Ernest ; she now extended her hand, which was 
eagerly clasped in his. He looked at her a moment, and 
said, “Have I forfeited my right of days gone by? May I 
not claim the kiss of welcome?” Receiving no answer, he 
touched the blushing cheek before him with his lips. A 
silence of some moments followed, broken at length by Ella, 
inquiring for “ brother Theodore.” 

“He is in the house,”’ said Ernest ; she ran away go join 
bim. Poor Isabel! her confusion was not lessened, on find- 
ing herself alone with Ernest. 

‘“ Had we not better go in?” she asked. 

“Qh, no; this is delightful. Come, sit down, and tell me 
every thing that has taken place, while I have been away. 
Did you ever think of me, Isabel?” 

“Surely, Ernest, we could not but think of you. Your 
parents have been very impatient for your return; and as 
for Ella, she has talked of you incessantly.” 

“ And as for Isabel, she cared not whether I ever returned 
or not. Is it not so?” 

‘“‘ Indeed, Ernest, you do me less than justice. I am very, 
very glad that you have returned.’ 

“ And is that all? do you expect me to be satisfied with 
such cold welcoming? Oh, Isabel, if you knew how I have 
looked forward to this moment ; how I have lived upon the 
remembrance of your looks and words; dwelt upon your 
beauty, till my brain grew dizzy with the maddening thought 
that some other might claim an interest in your heart before 
my return. Isabel, I love you; and mine is no idle love. 
Though I never spoke of it till now, it has been the one 
theme for.my waking and my sleeping hours. I love you; 
Isabel, and I cannot bear this coldness from you. I must 
have your love in return, or resign my every hope of happi- 
ness. Say but that you love me, and I will go to fulfil my 
mission with an unflinching heart.” 

‘What do you mean ? of what mission do you speak?” 

“True, true, my words are idle to you. I forgot that you 
wore unacquainted with the events of the last few months ; 
and, selfish being, I sought to win an acknowledgement of 
love from you, when_perhaps before another month has 
gone by, I may be a houseless, proscribed being, upon whose 
head a price will be set.” 

“ Ernest, what do you mean?” 

“Isabel, you are mo stranger to my political principles. 
You know —though obliged to repress my feelings on my 
father’s account —my heart has always been with my op- 
pressed countrymen.” 

“Your countrymen! Ernest, you surely jest ; —every 
drop of blood that now so indignantly swells your veins, is 
English, pure English: no more allied to the abject race of 
‘ habitans YS 

“Stay, Isabel! do not say that, which I must a hear, 
even from you. You forget that my mother, my dear, lovely 
mother, is of that ‘abject race ’—that through her, the blood 
of P. flows in my veins. I grieve, Isabel, that my 
father’s bitter prejudices have found an echo in your heart.” 

“You wrong me, Ernest, indeed you do! But let us not 
quarrel upon a subject of mere opinion. Right or wrong— 
whether their cause be just or not, the Canadians will never 
dream of opposing the British power.” 

“ Sooner than you are aware of. The day of retribution 
is at hand —the Canadians have borne the yoke of foreign 
despotism too long—too long have they been crushed and 








trampled upon. But the sun of despotism will soon set for 
ever ; the spirit of freedom is abroad—her temple is in the 
hearts of those habitans, whom you term an ‘abject race.’ 
Britain, before many months, will receive another lesson, 
like that she learned sixty years since, from the United 
States.” 

“ Egnest, you cannot be serious; it is not possible, that 
the Canadians are so infatuated, as to think of waging 
war against government — and you—you surely have not 
pledged yourself to that wicked P You frown, Er- 
nest, but I repeat it : wicked he must be, who for the sake 
of power —for ’tis that he seeks — will sacrifice his fellow 
beings to the evils of a civil war. Mark me, Ernest, so sure 
as he does delude the ignorant, spiritless Canadians to take 
up arms, so surely does he seal his own fate and theirs. 
What are these mighty grievances, this ‘oppréssion, of which 
we hear so much? To P. and a few like him, who 
have dwelt upon them, till the mole hill has become a moun. 
tain in their sight, it may be of vast account, that the Par- 
liament in England has power to negative their laws ; but 
to the mass of the people, the fact that they can come to 
market and sell their produce for good ‘argent dur,’ is of far 
more importance, than the high sounding words of freedom 
and independence, which a few half fanatic rebels are sound- 
ing in their ears. God forbid, Ernest, that you should set 
your name to a cause so hopeless.” 

“ Your prayer comes too late. My name already helps to 
swell the list of ‘half fanatic rebels.’ Oh, how I have been 
deceived in you! I thought you possessed a mind superior 
to imbibing the narrow prejudices of my father, and others 
of his party, against the Canadians. I forgive your unjust 
suspicions of P , for you do not know him ; you do not 
know how love of his country has banished every selfish 
thought from his heart; how ready he is to sacrifice his 
wealth, his home, comforts—of which no man has greater — 
his very life, to purchase freedom for his country. This is 
the man whom you denominate ‘a wicked aspirer after 
power.’” 

“ Surely, Ernest, it is wicked to entail upon his country 
all the horrors of war, in a cause so hopeless.” 

“It is not hopeless! The United States gained their inde: 
pendence — why should not Canada?” 

“Because, Ernest, —don’t be angry with me, I must 
speak plainly, —the people of the States, and the people of 
Canada, are an entirely different race of beings. The for- 
mer, enterprising, intelligent, well educated, every man un- 
derstanding why he was | upon to take up arms, the 
cause of the nation was the of individuals. With the 
Canadians, it is just then They neither know nor 
care whether they are free or not, so that they are not taxed, 
(and never was nation less so)—have the liberty of coming 
to market —have plenty of tobacco and ram.—They are 
perfectly indifferent whether they are ruled by Queen Victo- 
ria across the ocean, or King P here at home. Their 
souls have always been in a political lethargy, and always 
would have remained so, had not P arisen, like their 
evil genius, to lead them to ruin. And when he falis—as 
fall he must —we shall see them, like frightened birds, fall 
back into their insignificance, and gladly shelter themselves 
beneath the wings of a forgiving government.” 

“Isabel, you have said enough ; — not to make me waver 
in the part assigned me by my conscience and my country, 
but to crush every hope I had foolishly encouraged respect- 
ing yourself. I shall now hasten to join the little band of 
patriots, who, strong in their sense of justice, have sworn to 
rescue their country from the oppression which debases it, 
or perish in her cause. I came here in the vain hope of re- 
ceiving assurance of your affection. I thought that, secure 
of this, my arm would be stronger in the day of battle, my 
aim more unerring ; but it is better as itis. I can now give 
my whole heart to my country.” 
“Ernest, stay, I beseech you! 
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upon a measure that must bring evil in every shape. Have 
you then forgotten the duty which you owe to your aged 
father, that you will thus act in opposition to his most cher- 
ished wishes and feelings? Your mother, too, your mild 
devoted mother!—has she not cause enough for sorrow, 
that you must inflict her meek nature with another blow, 
which must infallibly break her heart? I can see her now, 
veiling, with her accustomed self-devotedness, her grief, for 
her son’s base apostacy ; and pleading with a pale and trem- 
bling lip, to the stern father, to revoke the curse which must 
be a blight upon hisson. Ernest, I entreat you, as you love 
your mother, spare her this pang.” 

“ How little you know me, or understand my mother! 
Know, Isabel, that much as I feel interested in my country’s 
cause, I doubt whether I could have acted in opposition to 
her wishes. I would have sacrifived my brightest hopes, to 
save my mild, unhappy mother one pang. You know not, 
with what intensity a child, whose affections have always 
been repulsed or disregarded by one parent, will love the 
other. Never from my childhood, have I received aught 
but harshness from my father. He would have his children, 
aye, and his wife, obey him; and, instead of seeking obedi- 
ence by the only sure means, affection, he chose to be feared ; 
and feared he may be—loved, never! But my mother — 
can you imagine how one so good, so perfect, became mated 
to one so unlike herself? I love her, as few son’s love, and 
I would not for the wide world oppose, in ever so trifling a 
degree, a wish of hers. I have her sanction and blessing 
upon my adopted cause. Secure of that, I will buckle on 
my sword to defend my country’s rights as long as life is 
spared me. Of you, Isabel, I had different hopes ; — but no 
more of that — farewell.” 

“One moment more, Ernest. I will urge one other plea. 
You have professed to love me. Do you remember, Er- 
nest, when I first came among you a timid child, sorrowing 
for my buried mother? I looked around, and meeting none 
but strange faces, I threw myself into your mother’s arms, 
whose placid countenance had assured my childish heart 
I should there find a friend. Do you remember whispering 
in my ear, ‘She shall be your mother too, and you shall be 
my sister, and I will love you dearly?’ Young as I was, I 
felt soothed by your voice and words of kindness. Ernest, 
I have loved you since that day —don’t interrupt me —I re- 
peat it: the love which you have professed for me, finds an 
answering chord in my heart — but —I will not marry a 
rebel! It grieves me, Ernest, to speak such words to you ; 
but I must not deceive you. Abandon this foolish project, 
and it shall rest with yourself, how soon a wife’s affection 
repays the sacrifice. Pursue it, and Isabel Varmont be- 
comes as a stranger to you.” 

As she ceased speaking, Isabel looked at her cousin, and 
softened by the intense feeling his countenance bespoke, 
half repented of the words she had uttered. He had risen 
from his seat beside her, and was leaning against the wall of 
the little building, his arms folded upon his bosom, his head 
bent down, and his face pale as death. “ Farewell, Isabel!” 
he at length said, “since you have decreed it so, farewell — 
forever! I will not forsake my country in her hour of need, 
I will not break my plighted word. Farewell! Isabel,— 
dear Isabel!” He left the spot without again looking to- 
wards her, and before Isabel had power to rouse herself from 
the bewilderment into which his sudden departure had 
thrown her, the retreating sound of his horse’s feet as- 
sured her that he was indeed gone. She remained for some 
time, her face buried in her hands —then hastily rising, 
and brushing with an impatient gesture the tears from her 
eyes, she exclaimed, ‘“‘ What weakness is this? out upon it, 
that I should weep for yon vain renegade! He talks, for- 
sooth, as though’it were of consequence which side he takes. 
Of his country —silly boy! about as much his country as it 
is mine. Well, well, despairing lovers, they say, make 
brave soldiers. Ernest Falkner will make a good soldier 
then, for never did I see despair so legible, as upon his face, 
when he bade me farewell. It isa hard word for those 
who love to speak ; aye, andto hear! But it is over now— 
truly, my dream of love has been short. The cherished 
hope, the bright vision of domestic happiness, of return to 
the land of my fathers —all, all is over! There is one con- 
solation— I did right, I did.all in my power to make Ernest 
forsake his rash determination. I sought to save him from 
the ruin which must sooner or later engulph the rebel band 
to which he has- pledged himself. He turned a deaf ear to 
my remonstrances; or it may be, despised me for them. 
He spoke of his mother’s sanction —can it be possible, that 


she has so dared the anger of her stern husband, before 
whose fierce will she has always bent, like a pale spring 
flower before the northern blast? I have sometimes sus- 
pected, that beneath that mild ‘exterior lay high resolves, 
and even Roman firmness. I will go to her and help her to 
meet the coming storm.” 

When Isabel entered the house, she went immediately to 
her aunt’s apartment. Not finding her there, she opened 
the door of a small closet adjoining, but hesitated ere she 
entered. She knew that her aunt was in the habit of often 
retiring there for devotional purposes, and one glance had 
discovered her kneeling before a little stand, on which was 
placed a massive silver crucifix. Though Isabel (as she 
herself said) despised the Catholics, and wondered how such 
a good woman as her aunt could be one, she could not but 
respect the deep and sincere piety, which spoke in the atti- 
tude of the worshipper. She was kneeling before the cruci- 
fix ; her clasped hands held a rosary ; her large, dark, pen- 
sive eyes raised to the image; her pale cheeks bathed with 
tears; her lips tremulous with long suppressed emotion, 
breathing their tale of anguish, and supplication for support. 
Isabel listened in breathless silence, and every word of that 
mother’s prayer, offered from a breaking heart, brought with 
it a lesson of resignation and reliance upon the divine will, 
which fell like balm upon her own wounded feelings. 

Isabel quitted the closet in silence, and seated herself in 


her aunt’s apartment to await her coming. But few mo- 


ments elapsed, before she made her appearance —all trace 
of sorrow banished from her brow, and succeeded by the 
usual expression of calm thoughtfulness. 

“Isabel,” she said, as she entered, “I am glad to find you 


here. Ihave much to say to you. You have seen Er- 


nest?” 
“T have.” 
“ And heard his professions of love?” 
“ Yes, dear aunt.” 


“Tell me, dear girl, did you give hope to his heart, or 


did you drive him forth in despair? Tell me, Isabel, do you 
love my boy?” 


“I do! as the maiden loves the hero of her fond imagina- 


tion, of whom she thinks and dreams, till her heart 
aches for a return of love. I could not but love Ernest ; 
he has ever been kind and tender to me; and softened by 
his endearing affection my orphan lot. I do love him.” 


‘Bless you, daughter of my adoption! a mother blesses 
you! that you have given one ray of joy to the heart of her 


child. A sorrowing mother blesses you—-” 


“Stay, stay! do not bless me. I deserve it not. I have 


imparted no joy to poor Ernest’s hear.” 
“ Did you not say you loved him?” 


“T do love him, as the eastern idolator loves the lumirary 
which he worships, —as the young bride loves him to 
whom she has consigned the guardianship of her earthly 
happiness —but I may not marry arebel! I bade him re- 
nounce the foolish cause which he has espoused, and claim 


the hand he sought.” 


“Tsabel, you did not, you could not have asked my 
son to barter his honor — his country’s honor —her rights — 
her just, and glorious cause—for your love! Vain girl! did 
you think to make him forget from whom he is descended ? 
that his ancestors fought, aye, to the death, to resist the in- 
vasion of the murderous tyrants, who loosened their servile 
hordes upon us, and conquered by force of numbers only 
our previously happy country! laid waste our smiling fields, 
and stained the green sward with the blood of its owners ? 
Accursed, accursed and black be the memory of that day, 
when English despotism reared its standard over the Cana. 
dians! and may the day soon come, as I believe it will, 
when it shall be trampled beneath their feet, and the song of 
freedom be heard in our streets and in our market places, 
till even lisping babes shall echo the note.— Ernest barter 
his country’s cause, for a weak girl’s love! Isabel, you 
know that I love you, that I have scarcely known a differ- 
ent feeling for you and my own children: but, I would rath- 
er see you in your coffin, than have my son forget the great 
duty to which he is called. Tell me, did your dishonorable 
proposal cause him to waver? did he for one moment hesi- 


tate?” 


Isabel was so completely wrapt in astonishment at the un- 
precedented energy displayed by her aunt, in the foregoing 
conversation, that for some moments she was wholly una- 
ble to answer the question addressed to her. Her thoughts 
reverted to the mild, saint-like being, whom, a few moments 
before, she had seen with clasped hands and streaming eyes, 
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lsupplicating at the throne of mercy, for protection upon her 
son, that he might be strengthened from on high to continue 
in the course which duty and honor pointed out: though 
‘fortune, fame, and the dear ties of home were the sacrifice. 
Isabel could scarcely credit her senses, that the obedient, 
subdued wife, whom she had seen meekly bow her head to 
ithe sense of injury and unkindness, could be so suddenly 
‘converted into the enthusiastic being before her, with eyes 

lighted, and cheeks glowing with the ardor of her feelings. 

|The question was repeated — 

‘Isabel, tell me, did my son hesitate between his love for 
you, and his country’s claim?” 

‘He did not! better for him and for us all, if he had. 
Forgive me, my dear aunt, that I cannot think upon this 
subject as you do. My first breath was drawn on English 
ground ; and the first petition my childish lips were taught 
to offer at the throne of grace, was for blessings on Eng- 
jland’s king. Even from my cradle was I taught to love 
™ country, to glory in her glory, and share, as far as sym- 
pathy may share, in her conquests and renown. Forgive 
me then, that I cannot think as you do. Let me be as I 
have ever been, as a daughter to you—let me share, and if 
it may be, soften your sorrows — let me talk to you of Er- 
nest, and pray with you for his safety; that he may be 
spared, when death is busy around him, and the war cry is 
echoed from hill and mountain—spared for his mother’s 
and his country’s sake. Do you forgive me, that the seeds 
of loyalty, sowed in my young mind before I knew your 
gentle influence, took such deep root, that love could have 
no power over them? no, nor even the deep, deep gratitude, 
which for years of motherly kindness I owe you, could not 
efface? Say that you forgive, that you still love me.” 

“IT do, my child, Ido. I am disappointed, grieved ; the 
beautiful fabric which my imagination raised, is shattered — 
a cloud has arisen from that part of my horizon, from 
whence I looked but for sunshine and peace. I blame you 
not, Isabel. I am disappointed, but my life has been one of 
disappointment, and I have learned to say with lip and heart, 
‘God’s will be done.’ Why do you weep my child?” 

“JT weep for my ingratitude. Oh, had I known my refu- 
sal would so wound you, sooner would I have died than it 
should ever have passed my lips. Even now it is not too 
late— write to Ernest, dear aunt, bid him come back and 
claim his bride, if he can forgive her cold rejection of him. 
I will be an affectionate and dutiful wife, and if I cannot 
think as he does upon that one subject, I will at least never 
oppose my opinions to his, nor ever seek to bend him from 
what he considers right. Will you, aunt, write to him?” 

“No, my child ; I appreciate the generosity which prompts 
the proposal, but be assured I shall never take advantage of 
it. Too well do I know the misery resulting from an union 
between persons whose opinions and feelings are at variance, 
to wish to expose my son, or you, my child, to them. Go 
now, Isabel, I have need to be alone, that I may compose 
my thoughts before I join the family at tea.” 

To be concluded next week. 





BLANNERHASSETT. 

Tue following article, which we copy from the Louisville 
Register, was “written by a gentleman,” says that paper, 
“of high respectability, who-had an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the facts related in his communica- 
tion.” 

Who was Blannerhassett ? and what has become of him ? 
Having lately seen in the New York and Philadelphia pa- 
pers, several fictitious notices of this celebrated personage, 
is the apology which the writer of this article offers for giv- 
ing what he believes:to be the true history of this man’s ca- 
reer, and final exit from the troubles of this world — which 
will be much easier to do, than to write a highly colored pic- 
ture of things which never existed except in the fancy of 
some novel writer. The authority for the facts herein dis- 
closed by the writer, is believed to be authentic, and of the 
highest character. In the first place, who was Blannerhas- 
sett? In answer to this question our information is, that it 
was an assumed name by an individual whose true name 
was Lewis Carr, who was born in Ireland, as has always 
been stated. His family were highly respectable, and an 
elder brother filled the station of Secretary to the Governor 
of Calcutta, in the East Indies, to which place young Lewis 
went as an ensign in the engineer department, where he re- 
mained about two years, in which time he was engaged in 
several scrapes and intrigues, which finally compelled him. 
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to resign his commission, and seek a place of refuge in the|| foregoing narrative. The facts and circumstances of his||clothes are to us; and the naked savage is not without some 
city of Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica, where he read |/connection with Col Burr were fully detailed, so that there/| reason on his side, for with fire to warm the body he has all 
law and commenced the practice, and also engaged in mer-|| was no room to doubt, that Mr. Blannerhassett was really||the comfort he ever knows; whereas we require both fire 
chandizing, by which means, and a secret connection with|/and truly Lewis Carr. He is not now in France, neither||and clothing, and can therefore have no conception of the 
the bucaneers and pirates who hovered round the West In-|\did he ever live in Montreal. intensity of the enjoyment imparted to the naked body of a 
dia Islands and on the coast of Mexico, he amassed a splen- savage by the glowing embrace of a cloud of smoke in win- 
did fortune, which he spent with equal profusion. While ter, or in summer the luxury of a bath, which he may enjoy 
employed in this business, he frequently visited Mexico, and in any pool, when not content with the refreshing breeze 
became acquainted with many of the leading men who were that fans his sensitive body during the intense heat. Amida 
preparing the way for a revolution, which Carr foresaw all this exposure, the skin of the Australian native remains 
must break out in a short time ; and being a bold unprinci- as smooth and soft as velvet—and it is not improbable that 
pled intriguer, he was perpetually engaged in difficulties, of the obstructions of drapery would constitute the greatest of 
one kind or another, until, shortly before he came to the Uni- his objections in such a climate to the permanent adoption 
ted States, an intrigue with the wife of one of the wealthy of a civilized life.— Major Mitchell’s Expedition into Aus- 
citizens of Kingston made that place too hot for him, and he tralia. 
sold out his property and came to the United States, and 
landed at New Orleans, and from thence to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where, or in the section he purchased some property, 
and finally located himself on the celebrated Island in the 
Ohio river, near Marietta. This move took place about the 
year 1803 or 4. When he reached New Orleans he assumed 
the name of Blannerhassett. The beautiful and accomplish- 
ed lady who accompanied and lived with him, was not his 
wife! She was young, and had many fascinating accom- 
plishments, which made her more worthy of Blannerhassett 
than he was of her. Col. Burr first saw Blannerhassett 
early in the year 1805, and instead of Burr’s seducing him, 
there can be no doubt that Col. Burr received from him such 
an account of Mexico, its wealth, and disposition for revolu- 
tion, as seduced him into the project of invading it, and the 
question as to who should be the great man, was one re- 
served by Lewis Carr (Blannerhassett) until future events 
should develope themselves ; as Carr always declared to his 
friends that he intended Col. Burr as the military which was 
to advance him to the supreme command in Mexico. = 

The movements of Col. Burr and Blannerhassett in the|} Manuracture or Coat.— Within comparatively a few 
United States, during the years 1805 and 6, are already|| years, the idea has been advanced that coal is of vegetable 
known, and of course need not be detailed in this statement.|| origin—and a multitude of facts go to show the correctness 

After their projected invasion of Mexico had failed, and||/of the conclusion ; and from some experiments which have 
Blannerhassett had broken up at his Island, he returned to|| lately been performed, it seems not an unlikely supposition, 
New Orleans, where he left the lady who had been his com-|| that at some future day the vast peat bogs in Great Britain 
panion, and he embarked for the Island of New Providence,||and Ireland, will be converted into huge bodies of bitumi- 
one of the Bahamas, in the West Indies, and settled at Nas. At a scientific meeting, lately held in New Cas- 











































LINES 


ON BEING ASKED BY MY LITTLE GIRL IF I SHOULD LIKE TO 
VISIT GEORGIA AGAIN. 


—_—— 


Original. 





Oh no! it lures me not, my child, 
That bright and glowing clime, 
Where garlands in profusion wild, 

Enwreath the scented lime. 


EqQuesTRiIAN ADVENTURES OF A WELL TRAINED Horse. — A 
well known melo-dramatist, whose fame extends in a straight 
jline from the Theatre du Gymnase to Franconi’s Circus, 
bethought himself a few days ago of taking a ride as far as 
the Bois de Boulogne, (near Paris,) but as hiring a saddle 
horse was inconveniently expensive, our member of the 
corps, “in foolscap uniform turned up with ink,” borrowed 
a steed from his old friend, the stage-manager of Franconi’s 
Circus, who good naturedly lent him a second horse and a 
groom in the bargain. As far as the place Louis XV. the 
ride continued without accident; but at the entrance of the 
Champs Elysees, it was diversified by a little episode. Just 
at that spot an escameteur and his clown delighted the eyes 
of the profanum vulgus with the exhibition of sundry feats, 
amongst which was that of whirling a circular hoop with a 
glass of wine at the extremity of its diameter, without spil- 
ling a drop of the rosy liquid. At the sight of the appro- 
bation elicited from the unitiated by this somewhat uncom- 
mon-place achievement, the groom, who had himself *fre- 
quently amazed “the groundlings” in the circus, was seized 
with indignation, jumped off his nag, snatched the hoop from 
the hands of the peripatetic, remounted nimbly, and, stand- 
ing upright in the saddle, made a tour of the circle at full 
canter, imparting to the hoop the same rotary motion as had 
been given to it a few minutes before by the less pretending 
pedestrian performer. The applause bestowed on this feat 
was astounding, and to escape from it, the amateur cavalier 


Though there the tall magnolia strews 
His pure and pearly flowers ; 

Andrichest odors, brightest hues, 
Enrich the summer hours. 


And though each cool and mossy nook 
A fairy’s dwelling seems ; 

And every chiming woodland brook 
Refiected beauty beams. 


For, oh, thou land of song and flowers! 
Thou breathest of my dead ; 

And thy soft skies and gorgeous bowers 
Would speak of spirits fled ! 


o 


Each fragrant breeze would sigh Farewell ! 
And seem an echoing tone, 
A sullen, low-toned, funeral kneil, 


Tolling for pleasures gone. MARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 










nous coal. 


sau, its capital, and re-commenced the practice of law. In 
.a short time he obtained a lucrative practice, and married a 
lady of one of the most respectable families in that place, 
and was soon after disturbed by a visit from his Blanner- 
hassett Island companion, who gave him much trouble be- 
fore he could get her to retire in peace; which she did, and 
soon after returned to the United States, and is now believed 
to be a resident of one of the Southern States. When set- 
tled in Nassau, he resumed his true name of Lewis Carr, 
and soon acquired a handsome living; but his restless spirit 
and intriguing disposition kept him constantly involved in 
difficulties, and his treatment of his wife was cruel in the 
extreme; yet by taking sides with the government, he was 
elected to the assembly of the Bahamas, and was chosen its 
speaker about 1829. This was his last elevation to notice; 
by his treatment to his wife and his continual debaucheries 
and seditions—as no money which he could command ever 


place in 1833 he once more came to the United States, and 
landed at Philadelphia under his true name, Lewis Carr; it 
is believed that he for the last time visited Col. Burr, and 
soon after was taken sick and died in obscurity in the city 
of Philadelphia. At least this is the belief of his wife and 
his friends at Nassau. 

Thus ended the life of this bold and restless spirit, which, 
from his entrance on public life until his death, was one 
continual scene of adventures. The years he lived at Nas- 
sau were filled up with intrigues of a- personal character, 
but from the time he left the United States in 1807 until 
1833, he never resided in any other place than the Island of 
Providence. 

Our informant was the vice consul of the United States, | 
who lives on one of the Saltkey, Bahama Islands, who read 
law with Blannerhassett, and was afterwards his partner for 
near twenty years, where he passed under his true name of. 
Lewis Carr, and often told him this history of his life and 
connection with Col. Burr, —so that the writer of this arti- 
cle, who was in Kingston (Jamaica) and at Saltkey Island 
last summer nearly a week, has no doubt of the truth of the 
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stopped his progress—during the years 1831 and 2, he became 


so embarrassed that he was obliged to leave the island, and 
once more returned to Kingston in Jamaica, from wae 























compact as coal. 


more, than coal. 


Mercury makes the following remarks : 


of vegetable origin, probably a decomposition of the vast 
forests which in former days grew in our neighborhood, 
where there is notatree tobe found. On a visit to Leasowe 
Castle, a few years back, we collected a few pounds of this 
peat earth, if we may socall it, for the purpose of compress. 
ing it into solid masses for fuel. Although we had no pro- 
per press,.and a considerable pressure was required for the 
purpose, the result of our partial and imperfect experiment 
convinced us that this black substance was almost wholly 
combustible, and that it might be usefully compressed for 
fuel. Our specimen burnt brilliantly. We believe it may 
be procured in great abundance in many places ; and as it 
has never yet, so far as we can learn, been used as peat for 
fuel, perhaps our hint may lead to some useful result.’? — 
Boston Merc. Jour. 


Savace anp Civitizeo Lire.—At this camp, where we 
lay shivering for want of fire, the different habits of the 
aborigines and we strangers from the north were strongly 
contrasted. On that freezing night the natives stripped off 
all their clothes (their usual custom) previously to lying 
down to sleep in the open air, their bodies being doubled 
round a few burning reeds. We could not understand how 
they bore the cold thus naked, when the earth was white 
with hoar frost, and they were equally ata loss to know 
how we could sleep in our tents without having a lot of fire 
beside us to keep our bodies warm. For the support of ani- 
mal heat, fire and smoke are almost as necessary to them as 


tle, England, it was stated that Mr. Arguesson, a Swede, 
and proprietor of immense portions of land in the neighbor- 
hood of Helsingfors, in Finland, has invented an apparatus 
by means of which he renders bog earth as hard and as 
In this state it easily takes fire, gives a 
pure and clear flame, and produces as much heat, if not 


In connection with this subject, the editor of the Liverpool 


“Many of our readers know that along the shores of 
Chesshire, near Mockbeggar, and the opposite coasts of Lan- 
cashire, there is found an abundance of a rich black sab. 
stance, which we shall not call earth, because it is no doubt 


galloped off towards the turn in the Allee des Veluves, fol- 
lowed by the groom, who, amidst the acclamation of specta- 
tors had restored the hoop and the wine glass to their as- 
tonished proprietor. On turning into the Allee des Veluves, 
the cavalier pulled up with the intention of giving a severe 
lecture to his ecuyer, when, unluckily, four successive pistol 
shots were at this moment fired from a shooting galley, right 
in front of which he had halted. The noble animal on which 
he was mounted, and which it appeared had been in the 
habit of performing the part of the “faithful companion of 
the Arab of the desert” in one of the most popular panto- 
mimes of Franconi’s repertory, no sooner heard the report 
of fire-arms, than, true to his character, he assumed a kneel- 
ing posture, from which he made a sudden transition to a 
recumbant one, personating the proud war horse that re- 
ceives his death wound on the field of honor, and gently 
depositing his rider on the softest, though by no means the 
cleanest part of the road. The melo-dramatist, on extricat- 
ing himself from the-stirrups, parted company with the quad- 
ruped actor, and returned home on foot, extremely satisfied 
at finding all his bones entire at the close of the performance 
in which he had so reluctantly borne a part.— Galignani’s 


Messenger. 































Suaxspeare’s Letrers.— William Neate, the picture- 
dealer, who was remanded by the Insolvent Debtor’s Court, 
was the person who many years ago discovered an original 
letter of Shakspeare, written to the lord mayor of 1609, who 
was his intimate friend. The epistle was in verse, and con- 
gratulated him on attaining his civic dignity. The letter 
was found in an old pocket-book, which Neate, among other 
things, purchased in the city, at the sale of the paoperty be- 
longing to a person named Hathaway, a descendant of 
Shakspeare’s wife, Anne Hathaway. Neate advertised the 
document, and a gentleman waited on him to treat for the 
purchase. He gave him one hundred pounds; and Neate 
afterward ascertained thet he was no other than Sheridan, 
who had been sent by the Prince Regent. The letter is now 
in the British Museum, and Neate complains that it ought 
to have “made his fortune.” The pocket-book he sold for 
fifteen pounds, making a tolerable sum by his discovery. 
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THERE'S SOMETHING LEFT. 


BY 18a4AaC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 





How ort, when, on life’s rushing tide, 

Hope-freighted barks the billows ride, 

Dark clouds arise, — swift whirlwinds sweep 

With direful rage the troubled deep, 

And wreck the dearest joys the soul 

Hath known, while waves of anguish roll 

Within man’s tortured breast! Then seems 

Despair and gloom, and straight he deems 
There’s nothing left ! 


Yet hope shall chase despair away, 

As night must yield to opening day ; 

And though the soul is bowed awhile, 

And nature’s self withholds her smile, 

For every ill some balm is found, 

And time will heal the deepest wound ; 

Though kind hearts bleed when loved ones fall, 

And thousands mourn, — for each, for all, 
There’s something left! 


That father, o’er his erring son, 

Sheds bitter tears at follies done ; 

He curses loud his hour of birth, 

To be thus shunned of all the earth, 

And thinks that life can never more, 

Give joy like that he knew before ! 

Yet loves he still ; and when that storm 

Of grief has passed, will hope reform, 
For life is left! 


That widowed mother, while she bends 
Upen that grave, and upward sends 
Her wails, till even the trees seem stirred 
At such sad grief from woman heard, 
And bow to give the dew drup’s tear, 
If one calm hope they may but cheer, — 
Shall cease those sighs ; for on her breast 
An image lies of him at rest ; 

Her babe is left! 


Behold that maid! A traitor’s art 
Hath left deep wo within her heart ; 
Her spirit bows like tender rose, 
When storm charged wind from mountain blows! 
As when that gale away has passed, 
And calm succeeds the angry blast, 
That flower will lift its head again, — 
So will she trust to other men, — 
For love is left! 


The sailor on some distant shore, 
Beholds his ship for aye no more ; 
Some wave tossed fragments on the beach 
Alone are seen ;— no Voice can reach 
The crew that in that night went down, — 
Yet he escaped the sea-god’s frown, — 
Sees heaven above — the waters round, 
And joys that he’s on solid ground, 

For earth is left! 


The dying martyr, ’midst the crowd 
Of raging foes blaspheming loud, 
And thirsting like wild beasts to pour 
His own heart’s blood, — though flames may roar 
Around his head, — nor feels, nor hears 
Their taunts, their oaths, their heilish jeers: 
For while the fiendish throng reviles, 
He heavenward looks, and calmly smiles, 
For faith is left! 


When time itself shall have an end, 
And lightning fires the mountains rend, 
The “ rock-ribbed ” earth heave to and fro, 
And “ sea-girt isles ”’ the last trump know, — 
Even then the Christian’s hope shall live, ’ 
And dying nature’s wails, shall give, 
With every throe, a deep-toned voice, 
“« Ye that believe, aloud rejoice, * 
For heaven is left!” 


Boston, December, 1838. 








MISS MANAGEMENT AND MISS FORTUNE. 


Tues is an elderly lady, very well known to our readers, 
upon whom rests much obloquy. Blame is thrown upon her 
interference in matters of which she knew nothing. Now 
this isttoo bad—she has enough to answer for on her own 
account, and it is not fair that the errors of others should be 
attributed to her. The lady’s name is Miss Fortune, but, 
unfortunately for her, she has to suffer for the pranks of a 
relative, who has a great acquaintance, although her intimate 
friends are ashamed of her, and seldom confess to having 
had the honor of a visit from Miss Management. Now we 
shall show that Miss Fortune is most scurvily treated, and 


that the ill-name she bears in almost every family does not 
arise from any fault of hers, but from the intimacy of the 
‘members of it with Miss Management. 

Sir George L. is possessed of extensive estates; he is 
by no means a vicious character, nor a man of expensive 
habits ; he has no reason to complain of the conduct of his 
|family ; but, nevertheless, his affairs are dreadfully involved. 
The family say Miss Fortune has been making mischief; 
‘but all the world knows that Sir George has had an intrigue 
| with Miss Management. 

The Honorable Eliza F. is one of the most splendid women 
jwe ever beheld ; her fortune is large, her temper good, and 
‘her accomplishments universal. In her early youth she had 
‘many lovers, to one of whom it is supposed she was sin- 
‘cerely attached —but she is now a confirmed old maid. 
/You may depend upon it that her acquaintance with Miss 
\Fortune arose from too great an intimacy with Miss Man- 
‘agement. 
| A political party was shamefully beaten one evening in 
ithe House of Commons upon a question of vital importance, 
land which it had every reason to believe would be carried 
in its favor. The leaders said that the defeat arose from the 
labsence of members caused by the interference of Miss Ap- 
prehension, although it is generally suspected that the miss- 
ling gentlemen might have been found at a splendid route 
igiver by Miss Management. 
| Cornet G. of the Guards, is an elegant horseman. Riding 
the other day through Piccadilly, his horse threw him, and 
|his arm was fractured. He says that his horse took fright 
jat the flaunting bonnet of a lady who was crossing the street ; 
the lady was undoubtedly Miss Management. 

In short, there is a general habit of attributing to Miss 
Fortune what ought to be only laid at the door of Miss 
Management, and if our readers wish to get rid of the evils 
of life, let them close -their doors to the pleasant, gossiping, 
flaunting, gay Miss Management, and they may depend 
upon it they will be favored with few visits from Miss 
Fortune. — Atheneum. 





ESSAYS IN MINIATURE—NO. I. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





Brevity 1n Writinc.— We think that every moral sub- 
ject, in these days, must be exhibited in miniature, in order 
to render it, we will not say acceptable, but accessible to the 
minds of the people. A moral teacher who wishes to be 
heard, must be brief, because the science of morality is too 
dry to be made an amusement. Even those who are pleased 
with ethical pursuits will become weary of them in a short- 
er time than they would become weary of an interesting 
tale or drama. This arises from the fact, that the feelings 
will bear a longer strain than the intellect. The exertion 
we make, while listening to an agreeable narrative, isa 
passive exercise of the mind. We borrow this expression 
from the books of physicians, who call riding, sailing and 
swinging, passive exercises of the body. While listening to 
a tale or a description, the principal faculty which is employ- 
ed is that of attention, and at the same time the feelings 
are kept in a state of agreeable excitement, by the images 
exhibited to the mind. A moral discourse, on the other 
hand, requires equal or greater attention, united with an ex- 
ertion of the reason and comparison, which soon becomes 
painful, even to those minds that are accustomed to moral 
reflection. How much more wearisome, therefore, must 
such an effort become to the generality of intellects, which 
are seldom employed, exeept upon subjects of memory and 
observation. A mere descriptive theme may be lengthened 
indefinitely, if the writer be possessed of genius. Witness, 
for instance, the “Sketches” of Charles Dickens, and the 
“Essays” of Charles Lamb. But no writer, whatever may 
be his genius, can render a moral discourse entertaining 
through many long periods. As brevity is the soul of wit, 
it is equally the secret of successful moral instruction. 

Veraciry.—It may seem paradoxical to assert that there 
is no art more difficult to be acquired, than that of speak- 
ing the truth. We are in the habit of considering falsehood 
as arising from a lack of principle, rather than from a weak- 
ness of the mind, and from habits of inattention to various 
modes of speech. There are but few persons who are not 
daily guilty of considerable unintentional falsehood. This 


arises from neglecting to consider the precise import of the 
language which they use; from a want of moral courage 
and presence of mind, or from the unconscious influence of 
passion while they are speaking. One of the most common 
methods of perverting the truth, is by stating one’s opinion 
as matter of fact, or by stating doubtful matters, as certain 
truths. A constant habit of neglecting precision in our ac- 
counts of trifles, blunts our moral perception of truth. Un- 
der the influence of such habits one may actually utter con- 
siderable falsehood, without any consciousness of having 
deviated from the line of strict veracity. In the same man- 
ner many careless writers deviate from the rules of grammar 
and taste, without perceiving their errors. When facts are 
well defined and distinct, we may easily be accurate in our 
statement of them. If they are at all confused, a careless 
speaker allows his imagination to methodize them, and then 
declares the whole as fact. Thus we might fill out the de. 
ficiencies in a torn or defective manuscript, with original 
matter, such as we might suppose the author would have 
written, and then without an explanation, publish the whole 
as an authentic treatise. We often declare our opinion, 
while we have yet formed no opinion on the subject, and 
afterwards believe it, because we have declared it. We 
then proceed to give the reasons which led us to adopt this 
opinion, which we had really not adopted—reasons which 
never occurred to our minds until after we had declared our 
opinion, and which we are, at that very moment, puzzled to 
invent. How often do we thus draw upon our imagination 
for facts, and afterwards believe them ourselves, upon our 
own authority. Yet during all this time, we do not dream 
that we are lying, because from a habit of inattention to the 
subjects of our consciousness, we cannot distinguish facts 
from conjectures, or our opinions from our emotions. 


SENSITIVENESS OF AMERICANS TO THE OPINIONS OF THE 
Enetisu. —The generality of Amerieans seem to value the 
opinions of Englishmen respecting their character and in- 
stitutions more highly than those of any other nation: This 
circumstance may be very easily explained. England is 
our mother country. We speak the same language, we have 
the same literature, and the same religion; and though 
many of our institutions are dissimilar, we have the same 
tastes, the same moral prejudices, and a great similarity in 
our general traits of character. If there was no other cause 
to be assigned for the general resemblance in the character 
and opinions of the two nations, the use of the same lan- 
guage for the communication of our ideas would sufficiently 
account for it. We identify ourselves with the English na- 
tion, as we do in domestic life, with our own kindred. We 
have a greater respect for England than for all other nations, 
because such a sentiment accords with our own self-compla-. 
cency. We are not obliged, by esteeming their opinions, to 
lose a portion of esteem for our own, because they are 
both very nearly alike. It is not so, with regard to the 
French nation. Their opinions, prejudices and traits of 
character are so unlike our own, that we could not exalt the 
former, without degrading the latter, and thus make a com- 
parison which would be mortifying to our national vanity. 
From this undue valuation of the English character arises 
much of that morbid sensitiveness to all criticisms of Eng- 
lishmen, upon our own manners and institutions. To be 
censured by the very people, whose. esteem we value more 
highly than that of any other nation, is doubly vexatious, 
as the censures of an individual, who ranks highly in our 
esteem, are more severely felt than those of one whom we 
despise. Hence, likewise it follows, that notwithstanding 
our great esteem for Englishmen, as a people, there are no 
individuals who are so mortally hated by Americans, as the 
greater number of English travellers, who have visited our 
shores, and written and published their observations. Tra- 
vellers from France, on the other hand, a nation which we 
rate much below the English, are almost universally be- 
loved by the Americans. This circumstance may be thus 
explained. From the English we desire a great deal of 
praise, because we highly esteem them, but obtain from 
them a great deal of censure. From the French we desire 
but little praise because we do not esteem them, while we 
receive from them very little censure and a great deal of 
approbation. Hence we adopt the opinions of the English 
upon all matters, except those which relate to our country 
and institutions, and adopt the opinions of the French upon 
the latter subjects alone, and despise them upon every other 
matter. This arises from the fact, that the English flatter 
our prejudices when they treat of any subjects except those 
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relating to our own conntry ; while the French flatter our 
prejudices on no other occasion, except when treating of the 
latter subjects. 

Gossirs.— These noted personages are not entirely useless 
members of society. They are extremely serviceable in 
communicating intelligence and spreading the news. Were 
this class of people annihilated, one of the most useful moral 
restraints would be removed from the civil community. 
People would no longer dread that punishment of vice which 
proceeds from public reprobation ; since there would be no- 
body sufficiently interested in others’ affairs, to study their 
domestic history, and circulate reports of their private con- 
duct. Even their exaggerations of fact, operate as a bene- 
ficial restraint, by rendering people more circumspect as 
wellas more moral. It is the dread of being tried before 
the high court of public opinion, that keeps many a man in 
the paths of honesty and virtue. Hence in great cities, 
where one may bury himself frem the inspection of gossips, 
there is more vice than in small villages, where every old 
lady is watching over the affairs of her neighborhood. The 
evil which arises from the gossipping propensity, is the great 
quantity of falsehood which is mingled with scandalous 
truth. Hence the gossips become a terror to the virtuous, 
on account of their misrepresentations, as well as to evil 
doers on account of the truths which they publish. Yet 
though they report stories and declare opinions which are 
colored with the hue of their own personal prejudices, they 
are fortunately divided into parties, and thus act as antidotes 
to one another. The misrepresentations which have been 
made by one of the tribe, are industriously contradicted or 
explained by gossips of an opposite party. Thus the mis. 
chief which is done by one set is neutralized by the scrutini- 
zing activity of others. They are all no less pleased in con- 
tradicting published reports, than in circulating such as are 
yet unpublished. They subject one another to reciprocal 
cross-examination, and hence, from the incongruous mixture 
of eulogy and scandal, falsehood and truth, the community 
is enabled to sift out a pretty accurate estimate of the char- 
‘acter and habits of its private members. 


RUSSIAN BRAVERY. 


Tue Russian is naturally formed to be a warrior; he pos- 
sesses a very muscular body, defying fatigue, and at the 
same time extremely flexible and agile. His spirit is cheer- 
ful, his eye keen and penetrating, his courage not to be 
damped, except by death alone. At the same time he does 
not boast at all of deeds which, in some instances, might be 
vaunted in emphatic terms. The witty expressions that fre- 
‘quently emanate from a French grenadier are often echoed 
throughout his own country, and held up as something ad- 
mirable even by foreign journalists; the heroic deeds of a 
Russian soldier are, itis true, acknowledged by his sove- 
reign, but to the stranger they remain enveloped in darkness. 
I will, however, here relate, according to the statement of a 
military officer who fought in the Caucasus, a specimen of, 
bravery which can hardly fail to excite interest. 

Upon the masses of rock that cluster round the Caucasus 
a dark December night had fallen ; and dense vapors rolled) 


out from the numerous clefts. In the Tartarian village of||repelled with great loss to them, but that of the besieged 


Tschirach, which together with the fortress bearing the same 
name in the chanate of Kurrach, is under the sway and pro- 
tection of Russia, there reigned perfect repose and tranquil- 
lity. The place was defended by a battalion of the Apsche- 
ronian regiment of grenadiers ; but echo seldom repeated 
the challenge of the sentinels from the small fortress, or the 
tramp of the Grebenskian Cossacks, when going their round. 
On a sudden, however, musket shots were heard in the vi- 
cinity ; and like a tempest, from the mountains down rush- 
ed the wild Lesghiers to surprise the village. A bloody 
conflict immediately commenced. Eighty grenadiers, still 
wrapt in sleep, were at once cut to pieces ; others sank, after 
bravely defending themselves, beneath superior numbers. 
Some few escaped into the fortress; within whose walls 
they hoped to find protection. 

Ensign Schtscherbina, of the above mentioned regiment, 
heard from his quarters the furious shouts of the Lesghiers, 
and the cries of the terrified women and children. Fear- 
lessly he sprang out, and having succeeded in gathering to- 
gether some fifty of the scattered grenadiers, rushed at their 
head amidst the thickest of the enemy; and perceiving 
himself to be cut off from the fortress, he hewed out a road 
sword in hand, with his people, until they reached a lofty 
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minaret, in which he took up his position, and determined to 
sell his life dearly. But in order to gain this point of for- 
lorn hope, he had to pass over entire piles of the enemy’s 
dead and wounded. 

The sun at length rose upon the blood stained village, and 
rendered still more palpable the dreadful situation of those 
gallant bands that were still besieged in the fortress and the 
minaret. Upwards of twelve thousand Lesghiers, under 
the command of the piratical and notorious Surchai-Chan of 
Kusukumnik, encircled these places of refuge. As the day 
passed, the firing was, at short intervals, renewed. No shot 
fired by the small company of the ensign’s men failed, but 
at the same time the enemy’s balls told disastrously through 
the numerous crevices, and stretched upon the floor of the 
minaret many a bold Russian. 

The commandant of the fortress, Owetschkin, meanwhile 
made several sallies, in order to rescue his fellow soldiers 
from their danger. “ Return, return, brave comrade,” cried 
out the heroic ensign ; “spare your men to preserve the for- 
tress, for that is more valuable to my country than my life. 
I have devoted myself to death, bat I will not fall in vain. 
When all my ammunition is expended, I will close with the 
enemy!” 

At length the mountain robbers, having effected a breach 
in the entrance to the minaret, rushed in, and speedily si- 
lenced the opposition of all whom tHey first encountered. 
They then mounted the narrow stairs, but were met by the 
ensign and the remnant of his comrades. There was a trap 
door at the top of the stairs, admitting to the upper story of 
the building. Of this the Russian hero took advantage; 
and posting himself and his little band right opposite, every 
hostile head that successively obtruded itself through the 
aperture was cleaved by the Russian sabres. The Les- 
ghians perceived, after awhile, that they were sacrificing 
their lives in vain, and unable to effect any thing against 
the resolute enemy so advantageously posted ; they there- 
fore relinquished that form of attack, and prepared to un- 
dermine the tower. Without a drop of water to moisten the 
tongue, in the midst of the dead and dying bodies of his 
brave followers, the ensign stil] undauntedly kept his ground, 
nor was it until the third day that the minaret itself —not 
the courage of its defenders—gave way. The infuriated 
Lesghiers drew forth the half crushed body of the youthful 
warrior from beneath the ruins, and with savage exultation 
hamstrung, and mutilated him in various other ways, tortu- 
ring him to death, in fact, before the very eyes of his hap- 
less comrades besieged in the fortress. Thus perished the 
heroic Schstcherbina, a victim of heroism ;—a youth, who, 
by his general character, intellect, and military talents, had 
raised and justified the highest hopes. He died for his 
country —and his fate constitutes, in the annals of the war- 
like glory of Russia, a noble and striking page. 

Despite, however, of a strong fire of musquetry, the Les- 
ghians succeeded in approaching the walls of the small for- 
tress of Tschirach, sprang into the trenches, and still pressed 
forward. In order to get a good aim at them, the Russians 
were compelled to lean over the rampart, and thus, in many 
instances, at the same time sent forth and received back the 
fatal shot. 

Repeated attempts of the enemy to storm the place were 


in a state of disgraceful slavery. If you will shame the 
Russian character, first send a ball through my head, and 
then do what you will. If you can no longer do what duty 
prescribes—if you will not listen to my commands—give 
ear to my entreaties. Kill your leader, if you will no lon- 
ger fight against the enemy ! ” 

Thus spoke a Russian to Russians. The fiery words were 
received with enthusiasm. All irresolution was banished. 
The soldiers laid their hands upon their swords and swore 
rather to die than to yield. Carbines and cannons were 
again fired. Thus the fourth day arrived, and the hero, 
Owetschkin, exhausted through loss of blood, lay senseless. 
A sergeant now again proposed to the soldiers to yield. 
“We have no further hope of assistance,” said he; “our 
ammunition is gone. Thirst, wounds, and fatigue, have 
transformed us into shadows. If we do not yield, the Les- 
ghiers will in an hour press into the fortress without firing a 
shot. We must therefore yield, and even our enemies can- 
not charge us with having neglected our duty to our Empe- 
ror and country. They promise us either honorable captivi- 
ty or Schtscherbina’s fate!’ Owetschkin, who heard this 
in his dreaming state, collected all his remaining powers and 
rose up. He struck the sergeant to the ground, exclaiming, 
“ Bind this wretch! He who speaks of yielding I will kill 
with my own hand! Now carry me to the cannons!” In 
order that the artillerymen should not be picked off whilst 
loading, before the loop holes in front of the cannons boards 
had been fixed. Owetschkin seized the match with a weak 
hand. “Away with the boards, away with the boards!” 
cried he, as he fired the gun against the enemy. A hun- 
dred balls immediately replied, and Owetschkin sunk down, 
struck by two in the side and one on the ear. Without a 
murmur most of his brave comrades sunk down dying be- 
side him. 

The Lesghiers were soon’ re-prepared to storm, and the 
death of the heroic defender of the fortress now seemed in- 
evitable, when suddenly Russian bayonets were seen glit- 
tering in the distance, and the Cossacks of Grebensky gal- 
loped down the precipices of the Caucasus. The Lesghiers 
fled, and the Russian colors waved over the wounded he- 
roes. Seventy only were left of the entire battalion, and 
but eight of those remained unwounded. The mountain- 
eers usually carry off their dead, yet fifteen hundred bodies 
lay strewed on the field of battle. The emancipators form- 
ed a portion of the body of troops under General Madatow. 
Tears of joy and admiration, the delight of the saviours and 
of the saved, solemnized the scene. This event took place 
in 1819. The Emperor Alexander promoted Owetschkin, 
who survived, and decorated him with the Order of Wladi- 
mir. The cross of St. George, which was sent to the battal- 
ion, found but few remaining to wear it. Peace be to their 
ashes, and immortal be their names ! 

In the course of six months afterwards, Owetschkin, who 
had completely recovered, was again with General Icrwelow 
and the Caucasian army, and obtained permission from the 
commander in chief to be allowed to fight in the foremost 
ranks at the storming of the fortress Choisrek. A superior 
hand here again protected his life, and the monarch reward. 
ed him with fresh honors. 


also was not trifling ; whilst several bold but useless sallies From the Baltimore American Museum. 


likewise diminished the number of the latter. The officers 
manifested the most elevating examples of courage, fighting 
the enemy hand to hand and breast to breast. They all fell 
except Owetschkin and a few others, who (half of them 
wounded) now alone remained of the whole garrison; and 
the situation of this remnant became every moment more 
and more appalling. The siege had already lasted three 
days; and the Russians, as before intimated, had not a 
drop of water wherewith to bathe their tongues, or wash 
their wounds. Some ventured to slide down the walls and 
creep to an adjacent well, but only a few of them returned, 
the rest having paid with their lives the attempt to succor 
themselves and comrades. 

The Lesghiers repeatedly summoned them to capitulate, 
but hitherto they had rejected all overtures with contempt. 
They at last appeared to waver in this firm resolution, from 
absolute exhaustion. Owetschkin now turned to his sol- 
diers and thus addressed them: “Comrades! I have shared 
fame and toil with you, I received my wounds with you, 
have always led you forward, and never saw you fly. Do 
not embitter the end of my life, by suffering me to see you 
like cowards, without arms —and all of us, you and myself, 





BOHEMIAN LITERATURE, 


Tue Sclavonic language is of Indian origin. The old al- 
phabet of forty-six letters, while the Devanagary has fifty- 
six; similarity of mythological traditions, religious rites, 
and civil institutions, among which may be mentioned, the 
customs of widows immolating themselves on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands, and the many remaining roots of 
Indian derivation, all go to establish this fact. Indeed the 
traveller Bresowske, declares, that through the Croatian, a 
branch of the Antian-Sclavonic, he was enabled to hold com- 
munication with the Hindoo nations, as far as Cochin China. 

The Bohemian language, or rather the Tscheschish, (for 
the Boii, who gave name to the country, were driven out by 
the Marcomanni, and they in their turn by the Tschechens, 
from the shores of the Black Sea,) is a subdivision of the 
Sclavonic, being one of the three branches of the Sclavian 
stock. Being the first of the family which was scientifical- 
ly cultivated, it is well worthy of attention, as well as on 
account of its diffusiveness, and its idiomatic peculiarities. 

Its vocabulary is singularly rich in derivations, formed by 
inflexions, both at the beginning and end of the primitives, 


A eye nner 


io 


a 


oak 


Se ee 


gr > 


Scant eae 


_——— 
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some having upwards of one hundred cognate words from 
one stock ; and is rich also in the number of synonymous 
terms. The variation of the originals is effected in the sim- 
plest manner, single letters prefixed or affixed, often effect- 
ing the greatest possible amplification or contrast. Its com- 
binativns are formed with great facility, and it is thus well 
calculated to express all the different technicalities of the 
arts and sciences, from words derived from its own roots or 
compounded of them, with a perspicuity unknown in other 
languages, 

The nouns in Tschechish are of many declensions, and 
in almost all cases terminate with a vowel, and while this 
fits them for combinations, it gives a smoothness and elasti- 
city tothe language. This is farther increased by the num- 
ber and variety of the participles, which determining at 
once the quality of the thing, and the precise time without 
the intervention of relatives or prepositions, give ease, 
vigor and roundness to the periods. Similar to the Greek in 
its compounds, it resembles it in patronymics and dimin- 
utives, and in the use of a dual number. Many of the 
Tschechish nouns imitate the object of the sound, and thus 
enforce with peculiar beauty the sense by the utterance. 
Equally subtle as the Greek in the structure of its verbs, it 
expresses with even greater facility, every gradation and 
shade of action and time; while it is free from those char- 
acteristic effemanators of modern languages—the auxilia- 
ries. Its terminations being generally in vowels, or the 
softer consonants, while the proper mixture of consonants 
appears in the words, the Tschechish has a natural melody, 
and is distinguished like the Greek and Italian for its eupho- 
ny. Were it a harsh language, as some have imagined, the 
musicians of Bohemia could never have held as they do, 
the second rank in Europe. Kluck, the instructor of the 
immortal Mozart, it will be recollected, was a Bohemian. 

The free, unrestrained construction of this language in- 
sures to it great flexibility, and enables a person to express 
with perspicuity and precision, different sentiments, in a 
style of gentleness or vigor, ease or abruptness, suited to 
their varied character. 

The first period of Bohemian literature extends from the 
mythological era, to 1410. The oldest perfect specimen ex- 
tant of the language is a hymn, by the second Bishop of 
Prague, nearly one hundred years after the introduction of 
Christianity by Methodus and Cyril. It was sung on im- 
portant state occasions, by the whole people; and in the bat- 
tle in which Bela was subdued in 1260, was shouted by the 
whole Bohemian army, so that the Hungarian horses were 
affrighted and driven back upon the infantry with disas- 
trous effect. We subjoin it. 


Lord have mercy upon us. 
Jesus Christ! have mercy upon us. 


Hospodyne pomiluy ny. 
Thu Xpe pomiluy ny. 


Thou, Saviour of the whole world, 
Save us, and listen, 
Lord ! to our voices. 


Ty spasse wsseho mira 
Spasz ny y uslyss 
Hospodyne hlassy nassye. 


Give us all, O Lord, 
Plenteousness and peace on earth. 
Kyrie elcison. 


Day nam wssyem hospodyne 
Zzizn a mir wzemi 
Kries Kries Kries.* 
The compositions of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, 
have perished with the exception of a few scattered frag- 


ments. Mr. Hanka, keeper of the national museum, discov- 


ered in 1810, the remains of a collection of national songs 
without rhyme, amid a pile of old papers in the church of 
Koniginhof. The mannscript is dated 1290, but the poems 
belong to a much earlier period — for while the first Boles- 
law appears to refer to a time greatly antecedent, the second 
poem, in inciting Udalrich to drive the Poles from Prague, 
plainly designates the year 1003, and Jaroslaw the Third 
celebrates the victory over the Tartars, at Olmutz, in 1241. 
The collection of which these poems formed the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th chapters, contained at least three books, and were 
probably destroyed by the Hussites, during the seige of 
Kralodworsky. 
We give two short poems from the collection : 
Lo! a maid the hemp is weeding 
In her master’s garden-ground, 
And a lark, towards her speeding, 
Sings, ‘*‘ Why look so sadly round ?” 
“« Well may I be sad,” she said, 
“ Well be sad, thou gentle lark ! 
They my lover have convey’d 
To yon castle dungeon dark : 


* One of the old Sclavonian writers tells us, that the Bohemians 
turned the Kyrie eleison into good Sclavonic, by singing Kri olsa (mean- 
ing “ the alder-in the bushes,”’) thus ridiculing the Christian priests. 


Had [ but a pen to write, 
Some sweet words of love I'd send him — 
Thou, kind lark! shouldst take thy flight, 
And with iny kind thoughts attend him, 
But I have no pen to treat him. 
With my love, so gentle bird, 
With thy softest music greet him, 
Music’s most consoling word.”? 


Och! wi lesi tmani lesi, 


O ye forests! darksome forests, 
Forests deep of Miletin ; 
Tell me why in summer — winter — 
Why are ye forever green? 
Fain would I my tears subduing, 
Cleanse my heart of griefs and cares, 
Yet if tears bring consolation, 
Why should I subdue my tears? 
Where’s my father — where’s my father ? 
Sleeping neath the church yard stone : 
Where my mother — tender mother ? 
Over her the grass has grown — 
I no brother have — nor sister — 
And my. lover he is gone! 


Besides these, a Bohemian Psalter, the Lover's Complaint. 


the Apostolic Legend, satires, songs, and fables, belong to 
this period. Immediately following was a translation of 


the New Testament, by Balthasar, Dalmenil’s History of 


Bohemia, in. verse, a Latin and Bohemian vocabulary, in 
hexameters, Bregoma’s History of Bohemia, and his trans- 
lation of the travels of Sir John Mandeville. King Wence- 
slaw, who was anxious as his father for the cultivation of 
the Bohemian language at this time, wrote his celebrated 
sung of love, and as some of our readers may be pleased to 
know whether kings love like other peopie, we give it below. 


Love calls me from my deeds of fame 
To his own sweeter service — I 
Summon eack cherish’d maiden’s name, 
And ask — to Which my sou! should fly, 
And seek with her a brighter glory 
Than ever filled the page of story. 

But ill my service is repaid, 

For love has planted in my breast 

A pang that will not give me rest — 
Nor heeds the mischief he has made. 


My senses are by passion driven, 

On to the very gates of heaven ; 
Delight is handmaid to desire, 

My eyes are bright with sacred fire 
Whose rays outpoured upon my heart 
A sense of blessedness impart. 


And then love strengthens while it grows, 
And transport’s fountain overflows ; 

My heart is like a stream of pleasure 

That knows no ebb and knows no measure, 
Which love pours out in eager joy — 

Love — source of rapture — and annoy — 
To which I turn me fond and true, 

As opening roses to the dew. 

And then thy honied lips I kiss, ‘ 
O the unutterable bliss ! 

No thoughts, no words, can compass this. 


But sorrows hurry love away, 

And love retires — but sorrows stay — 
Wilt thou forgive me, Nina! say, 

If to my bosom’s warmth I press 

Thy bright, sweet, dawning loveliness, 
Yet still with chaste desire — for thou 
To no licentious will wouldst bow. 


The establishment of a University at Prague, in 1348, at 
that time the most populous city of Germany, and distin- 
guished for the splendor of its court, its wealth and its rank 
in the arts and sciences, disseminated knowledge among all 
classes of the community, and elevated the Bohemian na- 
tion to an enviable pre-eminence. 

Of the second period, which extends from 1400 to 1500, 
John Huss is one of the most remarkable writers, whether 
we regard the subjects or the effects of his compositions, and 
his cruel fate is well calculated to throw around them a mel- 
ancholy interest. Jerome flourished also at this time, and 
was a coadjutor of Huss, in some of his works, and like 
him fell a martyr to the fearless declaration of his religious 
faith. 

It will be impossible to name all the works of this era; 
we will mention few writers in their respective departments. 
Huss, Jerome, Lupac, Rockycana, Koranda, Chelcilky, Bo- 
huslair, in divinity. Kabatnik, Lodkowic, Sasek, in travels. 
Prachatetzky, Gallus, Albjk, Chrislan, Cerny, Blowic, in 
medicine, astrology, and agriculture. P. Zidek wrote a fine 
work upon civil polity. Prespole, the Laws of Mining, which 
are so distinguished. Zizka of Trocnow, one of the most 


illustrious generals in history, besides many poetical works, 

wrote the celebrated Rules of War. Zizka, after the martyr- 

dom of Huss and Jerome, was the leader of the Bohemian 

forces against their oppressors, and from his valor, intrepidi- 

ty and stratagems, has been called the Bohemian Annibal. 
To be continued. 





ADAPTATION AND CONTRIVANCE IN NATURE, 


Tue Rein Deer inhabits a country covered with snow the 
greater part of the year. Observe how admirably its hoof 
is formed for going over that cold and light substance without 
sinking in it or being frozen. The under side is covered entire- 
ly with hair of a warm and close texture ; and the hoof is alto. 
gether very broad, acting exactly like the snow shoes which 
men have constructed for giving them a larger place to stand 
on than their feet, and thus to avoid sinking. Moreover, 
the deer spreads the hoof as wide as possible when it touches 
the ground; but as this breadth would be inconvenient in 
the air, by occasioning a great resistance while he is moving 
along, no sooner does he lift the hoof than the two parts into 
which it is cloven, fall together, and so lessen the surface 
exposed to the air. The structure of the hoof is also well 
adapted to scrape away the snow, and enable the animal to 
get at the particular kind of moss on which he feeds. This 
plant, unlike others, is in its full growth during the winter 
season ; and the rein deer accordingly thrives from its abun- 
dance, notwithstanding the unfavorable effects of extreme 
cold upon the animal system. 

There are some insects, of which the male has wings and 
and the female are grubs or worms. Of these the Glow 
Worm is the most remarkable ; it is the female which emits 
the bright light so often observed ; the male is a fly, which 
would be unable to find her out, creeping as she does in the 
dark lanes, but for the shining light which she gives to at- 
tract him. 

There is a singular fish found in the Mediterranean called 
the Nautilus, from its skill in navigation. The back of its 
shell resembles the bulk of a ship; on this it throws itself 
and spreads a thin membrane to serve for a sail, paddling on 
with its feet as oars. The Ostrich lays and hatches her 
eggs in the sand ; her form being illy adapted to that process, 
she has a natural oven, furnished by the sand and the strong 
heat of the sun. The Cuckoo is known to build no nest for 
herself, but to lay in the nests of other birds ; but late obser- 
vations show that she does not lay indiscriminately in the 
nests of all birds, she only chooses the nests of those which 
have bills of the same kind with herself, and therefore feed 
on the same kind of food. The Duck and other birds breed- 
ing in muddy places, have a peculiar formation of the bill ; 
it is both made so as to act like a strainer, separating the 
finer from the grosser parts of the liquid, and it is more fur- 
nished with nerves near the point, than bills of birds which 
feed on substances exposed to the light; so that it serves 
better to grope in the dark stream for food, being more sen- 
sitive. The bill of the snipe is covered with a curious net 
work of nerves for the same purpose ; but a bird (the Lou- 
can or Egg Sucker,) which chiefly feeds on the eggs, found 
in birds’ nests, and in countries where these are very deep 
and dark, has the most singular provision of this kind. Its 
bill is very broad and long — when examined, it is complete- 
ly covered with branches of nerves in all directions ; so that 
groping in a deep and dark nest, it can feel its way as accu- 
rately as the finest and most delicate finger could. 

Almost all kinds of birds build their nests of materials 
found where they inhabit, or use the nests of other birds ; 
but the Swallow of Java lives in rocky caverns on the 
sea, where there are no materials at all for the purpose 
of building. It is therefore so formed as to secrete in its 
body a kind of slime, with which it makes its nest, much 
prized as a delicate food in the eastern countries. 

Plants, in many remarkable instances, are provided for by 
equally wonderful and skilful contrivances. There is one, 
the Fly trap, or Fly catcher, which has small prickles in the 
inside of two leaves, or half leaves, joined by a hinge ; a 
juice or syrup is provided on their inner surface, and acts 
as a bait to allure flies. There are several small spines 
or prickles standing upright in this syrup, and upon the 
only part of each leaf that is sensitive to the touch. When 
the fly, therefore, settles upon this part, its touching as it 
were the spring of the trap, occasions the leaf to shut, 
and kill and squeeze the insect; so that its juices and the 
air arising from their rotting, serves as food to the plant. 

In the West Indies, and other hot couptries, where rain 
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does not fall fora great length of time, a kind of plant|} Tue Cincinnati Mirror says thata man who was hung leignatere of the present convention, the ships of both powers, 
called the Wild Pine, grows upon the branches of the trees, |jlately in a neighboring State for burglary and murder, con- 

and also on the bark of the trunk. It has hollow or bag-like|/fessed upon the gallows that his career of crime began by 
leaves, so formed as to make little reservoirs of water; the ||stopping a newspaper without paying for it. It is certain that 
rain falling into them through channels which close at the 
top when full, to prevent it from evaporating. The seed of 
this useful plant has small floating threads, by which, when 
carried through the air, it catches any tree in its way, and 
falls on it and grows. Whenever it takes root, though on 
the underside of a limb, it grows straight upwards, otherwise 
the leaves would not hold water. It holds in each leaf from 
a pint toa quart; and although it must be of great use to 
the trees it grows on, to birds and animals, it is even greater. 
Another tree called Waterwith, in Jamaica, has similar 
uses ; it is like the vine in size and shape, but growing in 
very parched districts, is so full of clear sap or water, that 
on cutting a piece two or three yards long and merely hold- 
ing it to the mouth, a plentiful draught is obtained. In the 
East there is a plant somewhat of the same kind, called the 
Bejuco, which grows near other trees and twines round 
them, with its ends hanging downwards, but so full of juice, 
that on cutting it, a plentiful stream of water spouts from it ; 
and this not only by its touching the tree so closely must 
refresh it, but it is a supply to animals, and also to the weary 
herdsman on the mountains. — Lord Brougham. 


be a warning to all others of the human family who wish to 
escape being placed in a similar predicament. 











































Snake Catcuers.—In Mr. Jacobs’ account of Jessore in 
the East, he says—“ The European domestic cat, when 
\introduced into this country, seems endowed with the power 
of destroying snakes as she would have done mice at home ; 
no sooner does one make his appearance in a house or com- 
jpound, than she pounces on it, and after shaking it awhile, 
[tosses it about, playing with it, if allowed, the snake becom- 
ing so terrified as never to attempt to bite her.”’ 





Ervetion or Mount Erna. — Mount Etna, according to a 
letter from Messina, has been in eruption during the whole 
of August. The volcanic emission appeared on the eastern 
side of the cone, on the summit of the grand crater, and the 
lava run in a direct line towards Cassa Inglose ; but, when 
within the distance of a gun shot of this place, changed its 
jcourse, and fell into the Val del Bove, where, however, it did 
no great damage. 








WE are not bold enough to say in general that we have no 
faults, and that our enemies have no good qualities, though 
our conduct would seem to confirm such a supposition ; yet 
we have few faults that are not more excusable in them- 
selves, than are the means by which we seek to conceal 
them. 


POWERS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


Tue wonderful discoveries of the microscope in the minute 
portions of creation are astonishing. The extracts which 
follow, from Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, places in a 
striking point of view the microscopic wonders of nature. 

“Minute examination discloses occasionally prodigious 
accumulations of microscopic shells that surprise us no less 
by their abundance than their extreme minuteness; the 
mode in which they are sometimes crowded together may be 
estimated from the fact that Soldary collected from less than 
an ounce and a half of stone found on the hills of Casciana, 
Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. The rest of 
the stone was composed of fragments of shells, of minute 
spines of Echini,—and of a sparry calcareous matter. Of 
several species of these shells, four or five hundred weigh 
but a single grain.” 

He further states, that some idea of their diminutive size 
may be formed from the circumstance that immense num- 
bers of them pass through a paper in which holes have been 
pricked with a needle of the smallest size. — Our mental like 
our visional faculties, begin rapidly to fail us when we at- 
tempt to comprehend the infinity of littleness towards which 
we are thus conducted, on approaching the smaller extremes 
of creation. 

Professor Hitchcock, in a letter detailing some curious and 
interesting geological facts, respecting the western parts of 
the State, thus describes a discovery of fossil skeletons of 
animalcule : 

“Some of your readers may be gratified if I mention a 
discovery of some scientific interest which I have made 
within a few days past; — they have all doubtless heard of 
those minute living beings discovered by the microscope in 
stagnant water, &c., and called animalcule—millions of 
which may live in a single drop. But until very recently, 
who would have supposed it possible that the skeletons of 
these animals would be found preserved in the soils and the 
rocks! Yet there is a white and light substance very com- 
mon in Massachusetts, beneath the. mud in swamps, which I 
find to be full of these fossil skeletons! And it is curious 
that if care be taken in placing the substance beneath the 
microscope, these skeletons will generally be found to be en- 
tire, although so thin that the light passes through them so 
as to render them almost invisible. The only species I have 
yet noticed has the shape of the common angle worm or 
earth worm, and it would take hundreds of thousands of 
them, probably millions, to make acubic inch. Yet the de. 
posite that contains them is probably two-thirds composed of 
their remains, and in many places it forms a stratum several 
feet thick, covering many acres, and may be found, I doubt 
not, in every town in the State.” 


A woman died lately in Italy at the age of 142. She had 
been married eight times — the last time, when she was 100, to 
a young man of 20. The youth looked to her property, 
thinking she must soon shuffle off the mortal coil; but she 
punished his mercenary spirit by living 42 years. 
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“ ENTIRELY OrieinaL.” — We are not sure that there may 
not be a charm in these words that may attract the attention 
and secure the subscriptions of many, to the periodicals 
which make them their boast, but we are quite sure that the 
charm is more in the idea than the reality. It is impossible 
to give to a periodical composed entirely of original composi- 
tions, the variety, vivacity, and interest, that may be secured 
by a judicious admixture of selections from popular journals, 
foreign and domestic. 

We have never aimed at giving the Magazine an entirely 
original character, though we have endeavored to fulfil the 
promise contained in its prospectus, that it should contribute 
its proper share to the original literature of the day. Nor 
have we made any display of high sounding names to win 
the public patronage, although we have many among our 
contributors whose names are worthy to stand in the front 
rank of literary excellence, and who deserve our thanks for 
the generous support they have given toward establishing 
the character of the Magazine. We have others too, who, 
with the delicacy and diffidence often allied to genius and 
purity, shrink from the open challenge to notoriety and criti- 
cism which the publication of their names would imply. 

We have depended solely for success on the merits of the 
work, and thus far we have not been disappointed. Our 
efforts have met the public approbation; and if our friends 
continue their exertions in the generous spirit thus far mani- 
fested, we have no fears of permanent success. . 


Dispute wita Rvussia.—The different claims upon the 
territory and rights of trade on the North West Coast o 
America, may yet cause some ill-feeling among the con- 
tending parties. The claim of the British upon the Oregon 
territory will not probably be very strenuously insisted on, 
unless circumstances should make it convenient to keep up 
the pretence for the purpose of carrying some other point, in 
which case the arts of diplomacy will easily build a specious 
superstructure upon a very flimsy foundation. 

’ A more immediate cause of difficulty occurs in the refusal 
of the Russian government to renew one article of the con- 
vention of 1824, which is as follows : — 

“That, during aterm of ten years, counting from the 








Wnuatever benevolent action is done without ostentation, 
and without the public being witnesses of it, is, in my opinion, 
most praiseworthy ; not that the public eye should be entirely 
avoided, for good actions deserve to be placed in the light ; 
but notwithstanding this, the greatest theatre for virtue, is 
conscience. . 




















































or which belong to their citizens or subjects respectivély, 
may reciprocally frequent, without any hindrance whatever, 
the interior seas, gulfs, harbors, and creeks, upon the coast 


he entered the road to ruin by the right gate. This should|/mentioned in the preceding article, for the purpose of fish- 


ing and trading with the natives of the country.” 

We learn from the President’s Message that the reason 
given by the Russians for refusing to renew this article is, 
that the only use made by our citizens of the privilege it 
secures to them, has been to supply the Indians with spirit. 
uous liquors, ammunition, and fire arms ; that this traffic has 
been excluded from the Russian trade ; and as the supplies 
furnished from the United States are injurious to the Russian 
establishments on the Notth West coast, and calculated to 
produce complaints between the two governments, His Im- 
perial Majesty thinks it for the interest of both countries not to 
accede to the proposition made by the American government 
for the renewal of the article last referred to. 

We should presume, the difficulty would be at once re- 
moved by the U. S. Government consenting to the exclusion 
of these articles from the traffic, and we cannot see with 
what grace they can refuse todo so. It would bea singular 
spectacle for the world to look upon, to see the most virtuous 
and enlightened nation, as we claim to be, contending with 
barbarians for the privilege of ruining the poor Indian. 


A Prize. — Great and increasing attention has for some 
years past been attracted to the subject of dentistry, and 
constant improvements have been introduced, though they 
have hardly kept pace with the great deterioration which 
from some cause or other, has taken place in the teeth of 
our countrymen. The best mode of arresting the decay of a 
diseased tooth yet discovered, is that of removing the carious 
parts, and filling the cavity with gold. This mode is how- 
ever troublesome and expensive, and often impracticable, 
and various efforts have been made to provide a substitute 
for the materials now used. 

The editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
offers a prize of three hundred dollars and a highly finished 
copy of Rees’ Cyclopedia in forty volumes quarto, for a solvent 
which may be introduced into a hollow tooth in combina- 
tion with some mineral substance, as quartz, for example, 
and by a speedy evaporation leave the mineral in a solid 
state in the tooth. The discovery must be approved by a 
committee of scientific dentists, and be subject to a trial of 
one year, restoring the tooth to a sound and useful state. 


Periopicats.— The land teems with new publications, 
each (if you will believe their publishers) “the best and 
cheapest in the country.” In cheapness, we claim for the 
Magazine pre-eminence among the literary periodicals of the 
day. The quality of its contents we prefer to leave to the 
decision of our readers. 

The American Museum, a monthly magazine recently com- 
menced in Baltimore, by Brooks & Snodgrass, at five dollars ° 
per annum, is a very able publication. It takes a high 
literary stand, and promises to add much to the reputation 
of thatcity. The article on Bohemian Literature on another 

ge, is from this work. 

Of The Monument, published in the same place, we have 
spoken once before in terms of approbation. We have not 
seen the last number. 

The Amaranth, published in Philadelphia, is another new 
attempt to please the public and win a share of its patronage. 
It is issued semi-monthly, in a very respectable style. 

The Ladies’ Companion dates from New York, and comes 
to us in a very neat dress — issued monthly. 


Curistmas Presewts.—The books usually brought for- 
ward for Christmas and New Year’s presents, are quite 
numerous this season. In addition to the regular annuals, 
several of which have been noticed as they appeared, there 
are a multitude of smaller works, which are suitable for the 
juvenile reader, and if Santaclaus is fond of books, he can 
fit up quite a little library for his protegees. 

The Book of the Months, which we find on our table, will 
help swell the list, and will be a very pretty addition toa 
child’s library, being ornamented with a cut to each month, 
beside others exemplifying various juvenile sports. ‘It is 
published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 

Holiday Stories, from the same publishers, also adorned 
with cuts, will make an agreeable accompaniment to the 
last. Both are done up in handsome style. 
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Equally subtle as the Greek in the structure ol its verbs, it 


with even greater fac 


f nresses 


hade of action and time 


eflemanators of modern languages the 


scleristi 


ri Its terminations being generally 


otter consonants, while the proper mixture ol consonant 


Tschechish has a nati 





ippears in the words, the 


distinguished like the Greek and Italian for its 


in is eupho 

ny Were it a harsh language, as some have imagined, the 

musicians of Bohemia could never have held as they do 

second rank in Europe. Kluck, the instructor of th 
Mozart, it will be recollected, was a Bohemian 


The free, unrestrained construction of this 


ures to it great flexibility, and enables a person to express 


with perspicuity and precision, different sentiments, in a 
tyle of gentleness or vigor, ease or abruptness, suited i 


varied character 


The first period of Bohemian literature extends from th 


iological era, to 1410. The olde 


» language is a hymn, by the second Bishop of 


Prague, nearly one hundred years after the introduction of 
anity by Methodus and Cyril it was sung on im- 


by the whole people; and in the bat- 


t which Bela was subdued in 1260, was shouted by the 
w Bohemian army, soe that the Hungarian horses were 
righted and driven back upon the inlantry with disas- 


etie We 


subjoin it 


ilospodyne pomiluy ny Lord have mercy upon us. 


Ihu Xpe pomiluy ny Jesus Chri have mercy upon | 
vy Spasse wsseho mira Thou, Saviour of the whole world, 
s . ny y uslyas Save us, and lister 





wodyne hiassy nassye Lord ! to our 


voices 


Day nam wssyem hospodyne Give us all, O Lord, 
na mur wzeml Plenteousness anc peace on earth 
Kries Kries Krles.* Kyrte eleison 


The compositions of the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries 





have perished with the exception of a few attered frag. 
me Mr. Hanka, keeper of the national museum, discov 





ered in 1810, the remains of a collection of national song 
without rhyme, amid a pile of old papers church of 
| int The mannscript is dated 129 i 1 poem 


long t much earlier period — for while the first Bol 
to refer to a tume greatly antecedent, the second 
Poles from Pragu 


Jaroslaw the Third 


iaw a ppeat : 





Udalrich to drive the 


poem, in mic iting 


1 


plainly designates the year 1003, and 


c@lebrates the victory over the Tartars, at Olmutz, in 124 


the 26th, 27th 


The collection of which these poems formed 


rnd 28th chapiers, contained at least three books, and wer 


probably destroyed by the Hussites, during the se of 


Kralodworsky 


We give two short poems from the collection 


Lo! a maid the hemp is weeding 
In her master’s garden-ground, 
And a lark, towards her speeding, 
Sings, “‘ Why look so sadly roun 
*< Well may 


* Well be sad, thou gentle lark ! 


I be sad,” she said, 
They my lover have convey’d 
To yon castle dungeon dark 


old Sclavonian tells us, that the Bohemians 


of the 
turned the Kyrie eleison into good Sclavonic, by singing Ari olsa (mean 
ing “the alder in the bushes,’ 


* One writers 


thus ridiculing the Christian priests. 


while it us free from those char- 


language in- 


periec t Spe ciumen Ca- 


“i/that time the 


\|are so distinguished 


the New Testament, by Balthasar, Dalmenil’s History of 


Johemia. in verse, a Latin and Bohemian vocabulary, in 


Bregoma’s History of Bohemia, and his trans- 


John Mandeville. King Wence- 


lation of the travels of Sir 


slaw. who was anxious as his father 


the Bohemian language at this time, wrote his celebrated 


song of love, and as some of our readers may be pleased to 


know whether kings love like cther peopie, we give it below 


deeds of fame 






o his own sweet service — [ 


Summon each cherish’d maiden’s name, 


And ask - 


to which my sou] should fly, 


And seek with 


her a brighter glory 


Than ever filled the page of stor; 


But ill my service is repaid, 
For love has planted in my breast 


me rest — 


\ pang that will n 


t give 
Nor heeds the mischief he has made 


My senses are by passion driven, 


On to the very gates of heaven 


Delight is handmaid to desire, 


My eyes are bright with sacred fire 


VW hose rays outpoured upon my heart 


sedness impart. 


A sense of bi 


And then love strengthens while it grows, 


rilows ; 








My heart is lik am of pleas: 


That kn 


Which love 


d knows no measure, 





vs no ebb an 
pours out in eager joy — 
Love — source of rapture — and annoy — 


" 


which I turn me fond and true, 
As opening roses to the dew. 

And then thy honied lips I kiss, 
bliss ' 


No thoughts, no words, can compass this. 


the unutterable 


jut sorrows hurry love away, 
And love retires — but sorrows stay — 


Wilt thou forgive me, Nina! say, 


if to my bosom’s warmth I press 
Thy bright, sweet, dawning loveliness, 
Yet still with chaste desire — for thou 


To no licentious will wouldst bow. 


The 
ihe 


establishment of a University at Prague, in 1348, at 
most populous city of Germany, and distin- 


guished for the splendor of its court, its wealth and its rank 
a 


arts anda sciences, 


in the disseminated knowledge among all 


classes of the community, and elevated the Bohemian na. 
tion to an enviabdie pre-eminence. 

Of the second period, which extends from 1400 to 1500, 
John Huss is one of the most remarkable writers, whether 
we regard the subjects or the effects of his compositions, and 
his cruel fate is well calculated to throw around them a mel- 
flourished also at this time, and 


ancholy interest. Jerome 


was a coadjutor of Huss, in some of his works, and like 


ll a martyr to the fearless declaration of his 


him fe religious 
faith 


It will be impossible to name all the works of this era ; 


|| we will mention few writers in their respective departments 
|| Huss, 
huslair, in divinity. Mabatnik, Lodkowic, Sasek, in travels 
Prachatetzky, Gallus, Albjk, Chrislan, Cerny, Blowic, in 


P. Zidek wrote a fine 


Jerome, Lupac, Rockycana, Koranda, Chelcilky, Bo- 


medicine, astrology, and agriculture. 
work upon civil polity. Prespole, the Laws of Mining, which 


Zizka of Trocnow, one of the most} 


DEVOTED TO 





} 


for the cultivation of |!¢ 


|;would be 


the Nautilus 


heat oi the 


LITERATURE. 


a a TT 


istrious generals in history, besides many poetical works 
wrote the celebrated Rules of War. Zizka, after the martyr 
lo f Huss and Jerome, was the leader of the Bohemian 
forces aga ressors, and from his valor, intrepid 
‘ tratagems, | been called the Bohemian Annibal 


To be continued. 


CONTRIVANCE IN NATURE, 


bits a country covered with snow the 
Observe how admirably its hoot 








s fori going OV hat cold and light sabstance without 
sinking in it or being frozen. The under side is covered entire 
y with hair of a warm and close texture ; and the hoof is alto 
‘ther very broad, acting exactly like the snow shoes which 
men have ¢ tructed for giving them a larger place to stand 
iT th feet, and thus to avoid sinking. Moreover, 
spreads the hoof as wide as possible when it touches 


the ground; but as this breadth would be inconvenient in 


the air, by occasioning a great resistance while he is moving 


along, no sooner does he lift the hoof than the two parts into 


r, and so lessen the surface 





which it is cloven, fall tog 


to the air The structure of the hoof is also well 


eX Pose 
away the snow, and enable the animal to 
This 


, is in its full growth during the winter 


ed to scrape 





the particular kind of moss on which he feeds 





rdingly thrives from its abun- 


and the rein deer a 
ance, notwithstanding the unfavorable effects of extreme 
cold upon the anim il system 

some inst 


There are ts, of which the male has wings and 


und the female are grubs or worms. Of these the Glow 
Wi s the most remarkable ; it isthe female which emits 
he bright light so often observed; the male is a fly. which 


) 


unable to 


' find her out, creeping as she does in the 


lark lanes, but for the shining light which she gives to at- 
tract him 
There is a singular fish found in the Mediterranean called 


from its skill in navigation. The back of its 


shell resembles the bulk of a ship; on this it throws itself 
| and spreads a thin membrane to serve for a sail, paddling 





with its feet as oars he Ostrich lays and hatches her 
es nthe sand ; her form being illy adapted to that proces 





is a natural oven, furnished by the sand and the strong 
sun. T 





Cuckoo is known to build no nest for 


t to lay in the nests of other birds ; but late obse: 





vations show that she does not lay indiscriminately in the 
vests of all birds, she only chooses the nests of those which 
\/have bills of the same kind with herself, and therefore feed 
yn the same kind of food. The Duck and other birds breed- 
ing ‘ y pl s, have a peculiar formation of the bill ; 
it is both made so as to act like a strainer, separating the 
\/finer from the grosser parts of the liquid, and it is more fur 
nished with nerve ar the point, than bills of birds which 
eed on substances exposed to the light; so that it serves 
etter to grope in dark stream for food, being more sen- 
sitive. The bill of the snipe is covered with a curious net 


work of nerves ior the same purpose ; 


can or Egg Sucker,) which chiefly feeds on the eggs, found 


in birds’ nests, and in countries where these are very deep 


and dark, has the most singular provision of this kind. Its 
bill is very broad and] 


y covered with bran 


ng— when examined, it is complete- 


| hes of nerves in all directions; so that 


groping in a deep and d ark nest, it can feel its way as accu- 
rately as the finest and most delicate finger could. 


Almost all kinds of birds build their nests of materials 
found where they inhabit, or use the nests of other birds - 
but the Swallow of Java lives in rocky caverns on the 
for the 


so formed as to secrete in its 


there are no materials at all 


It is therefore 


sea, where 


purpose 
of building 


which it makes its nest, much 


ody a kind of slime, with 


prized as a delicate food in th eastern countries. 


Plants, in many remarkable instances, are provided for by 
equally wonderful and skilful contrivances. There js one, 


her, whieh has small prickles in the 


the Fly trap, or Fly cat 
inside of two leaves, or half leaves, joined by a hinge: a 
is provided on their inner surface, and acts 


bait to allure flies. 


juice or 


syrup 
as a There are several small spines 
or prickles standing upright in this syrup, and upon the 
When 


the fly, therefore, settles upon this part, its touching as it 


only part of each leaf that is sensitive to the touch. 
were the spring of the trap, occasions the leaf to shut, 


and kill and squeeze the insect; so that its juices and the 
air arising from their rotting, serves as food to the plant. 


In the West Indies, and other hot countries, where rain 


but a bird (the Lou-: 


odie 
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